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OLD HUMPHREY AND THE FARMER. 


I love to hear of any man being convinced of an | 
error, but especially an obstinate man. Again and’ 
again has it been said, that of all people in the world, | 
| farmers are the most opinionated; that they do things| 
for no better reason than that of their fathers’ having 
| did them generations before; that they have a will of | 
their own, and that the whole world cannot turn them. 
Some such farmers have I known certainly, but still 
with truth can I say, that I number among my country) 
friends not a few of a contrary kind. The other day 














of Highfield farm, a man from whom I have learned 
much; though when I tell him so, he usually replies: 
“The boot is on the other leg, Mr. Humphrey—the 
boot is on the other leg.” We were talking over old 
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as well as you do; and he never trimmed up his head 
lands more than I do.’ 

“ Soon after this he was at me again. ‘ Your land 
is stiff, neighbor,’ says he; ‘I would advise you to try 
one of the new fashioned clod crushers, for you would 
find it an advantage.’ 

“*T won't,’ said I. ‘ Such jimcracks may suit some 
people, but they won’t suit me; my harrows break the 
ground quite as well or better than a clod crusher; if 
some folks as I could mention, were half as fond of 
work as they are of new whims, it would be to their 
credit.’ 

“« Neighbor Ashfield,’ says he, a year or two after 
threshing machines had come into fashion, ‘ you andI 
must do as other people do—we must set up a thresh- 
ing machine.’ 

“«T won’t, says I. ‘ Why should I do that, that 
my father never did? And why should I take the 
bread out of the mouth of the laboring man?’ 

“ But never did I see my neighbor more in earnest 


I was in conversation with my old friend John Ashfield,| than when he came to ask me to give something to- 


wards the Sunday Schools. ‘ Lend them a helping 
hand,’ said he; ‘ for they are doing more good in the 
Parish than you think for.’ 

“<«T won't, said I. ‘We never used to have Sun- 


times together—but you shall have the account that| day Schools, and plough-lads and dairy-maids do none 


he gave of himself, as well as I can remember, in his 
own words. 

“T have been as obstinate, pig-headed a man in my 
time, I suppose, as ever strode across a furrow; but the 
| day is gone by now, and high time that it had. The 
| tilth of my plough land, and the sward of my grass 
| land, are different to what they used to be. 
| “ Fifty years ago, James Holt was my neighbor. 
A wiser man than I was, or ever shall be, was James, 
| though at that time I did not think so. When wheel 
| ploughs were getting common, he says to me: ‘ Neigh- 
| bor Ashfield, you are falling behind the times; you 
| must set up a wheel plough or two.’” 
| “*T won't, said I. ‘ My father never had a wheel 
| plough on the farm, and why shouldI? You know, 
| Mr. Humphrey, that farmers were always blunt in 
| bye speech, and no one more so than farmer Ash- 

eld. 
| “ When draining came into use, more than it had 
| ever been before, my neighbor says to me: * You are 
standing in your own light, in not draining your land 
more than you do; but better late than never. Better 
begin now.’” 

“<«T won't,’ says I; ‘let those cut up their meadows, 
and lay out their money in slough tiles that like; my 
meadows shall remain as they always have been.’ ” 

“«Well,’ says he, ‘at any rate trim up your hedges 
and headlands, or ’adlands, as you call them, a little 
closer. There’s a deal of land lost on your farm. 
Trim up your hedges and headlands.’ ” 

“<T won't,’ says I. ‘My father was as good a far- 
mer as any in the Parish; he knew what he was about 















too much work as it is. What they will do if you 
make scholars of them, I can’t tell.’ 

“ All this time I thought myself wondrous wise in 
| not being led astray by the new fangled notions of my 
neighbors; but at last my eyes were opened, for there 
was not a farmer in the Parish who had n’t better 
crops than I had. 

“] saw that my neighbor with a wheel plough could 
do without a driver, and hold the plough tail with half 
the trouble that it cost me, so I set up three or four 
wheel ploughs; and what I could do without them now 
it would be hard to say. 

“«Keep your land wet at top and dry at bottom,’ 
said my neighbor, when I began to listen tohim. I 
took his advice, had my meadows well drained, and 
never have had any cause to grudge either the expense 
or the trouble. He who doesn’t drain his farm, if it 
is a wet one, is draining his owg purse by bad man- 
agement. 

“T looked about me and saw that I lost an acre or 
two of ground by my slovenly hedges and headlands; 
so I set to work and had them trimmed up close. It 
was a foolish thing that this was not done before. 

“T was backward enough in venturing on a heavy 
iron press wheel clod crusher; but when I did, I found 
more work done by it, than half a dozen pair of har- 
rows would do. No one can persuade me to set it 
aside now. 

“ No body stood stiffer than I did against the thresh- 
ing machines; but for all that, when I saw how easily 
my neighbor could turn a hundred bushels a day out 
the straw, while my men thumping away with their 
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flails did so little, I gave way at once, and set up a| backwards and forwards over them till he ceases to 
machine myself. feel any alarm at the novelty of his position. After 

“ As my neighbor had got the better of my obstina-| this, 1 raise them some six inches from the ground, 
cy in so many things, it was not at all likely he would | and so by degrees get them higher and higher till he 
give up trying me again about the Sunday Schools. | finds it less trouble to make a slight spring and cant 
At last he beat me then, too. For many years have | his hind legs after him than to knock his shins against 
I supported them, and never shall they need a pound) the unyielding wood in trying to step over. — hen 
while I have one to give. this is accomplished without touching, I consider the 

“ At the present time, though I am not fond of run-| lesson over, and that we have done well for the first 
ning neck or nothing after every new thing, I keep) day. The great thing is not to disgust the pupil at 
my eyes open to see, and my ears open to hear; quite| the commencement of his studies; if we can only 
disposed to believe that my neighbors are as wise as 1; make him fond of them our task is easy indeed. 
am, and to profit by their judgment as well as my own.| When a certain degree of confidence has been acqui- 


“It has often surprised me to think, that, after set-| red, and the horse beginsto jump freely and willingly, 





ting my face against wheel ploughs, draining, clod 
crushers, threshing machines, and Sunday schools, I | 
should adopt them all, but I believe Mr. Humphrey, 
the real truth to be this, that I never saw the ill con-| 
dition of my own farm, till it pleased God to show me | 
the evil of my own heart. This it was that opened 
my eyes, humbled me, and took away my obstinacy.” 





CHAPTER ON TRAINING HORSES. 

A late number of the London Sporting Magazine, | 
has a capital paper on training Horses for hunting; 
and as the same principles are applicable to all similar | 
purposes, we commend a few extracts to such of our | 


readers as can apprec.ate the value of a well educated 
animal.—Eps. 


Let it never be forgotten, that with beasts, as men, 
the lesson imparted by kindness is far more readily 
learned, and distinctly remembered, than that which is 
forcibly instilled into a pupil cowed by severity and 
confused by fear. Some men are sufficiently fine) 
horsemen, and blessed with such nerves, as to be ca- 
pable of instructing young horses when on their backs, 
without interfering with their heads, or otherwise with- | 
drawing the attention of the animal from the imme-| 
diate business in hand; but such riders are indeed un-| 
common; and therefore it is that I conceive the lead- 
ing system to be so judicious a method, the beast being 
left entirely to his own resources, whilst the man’s 
courage and patience run no chance of being over- 
taxed and failing at the critical moment. 

Nothing but practice will make a horse a superior 
timber-jumper. It is a description of leaping which 
more than any other, requires coolness and confidence, 
for it must be done with energy, but without hurry; 
and to obtain the requisite amount of practice, I con- 
ceive a leaping-bar to be absolutely necessary. The 
single bar is only better than none at all; but it is at| 
the double bar that a horse learns to raise himself on! 
his hind legs, and what is termed fling himeelf,in the 
form which distinguishes all the best timber-jumpers. | 

The plan I have always adopted myself, and have 
found successful, has been to enclose a space of some 
six feet in width (in fact, narrow enough to prevent a 
horse from wishing to turn round), and some twenty 
or two-and-twenty feet in length, between two strong 
rails, six feet high in the middle, and sloping gradually 
down to the two extremities. The upper surface of 
these rails is made smooth, so that a rein slips easily 
along them, and the man leading the horse runs outside, 
where he is in perfect security and out of the animal’s 
way. In the centre of this lane, so to call it, are 
placed the two leaping-bars, from six to seven feet 
apart, that being, in my humble opinion, the most ef- 
fective distance to prevent the scholar from attempting 
to clear the whole thing at one effort, whilst at the 
same time it is narrow enough to force him to bend 
and fling himself to double it cleverly. I generally 
commence by laying the bars upon the ground or ra- 
ther on the tan or other soft substance on which all 
such tuition should take place, and walk the horse 


a stage at which some arrive much sooner than others, 
I begin instruction in real earnest, putting up the first 
bar (which I only use to break his stride, and teach 
him to raise himself on his hind legs) a foot from the 
ground, and the second (which represents the fence, 
and requires all his energies) about three feet or three 
and a half. He comes into the lists staring about him, 


| and would, if a high-couraged horse, perhaps jump the 


height of a turnpike-gate without becoming one bit 
the wiser; but the low bar compels him to look where 
he is going, and brings him so near the further one 
that he must draw himself back as he rises, to keep 
clear of it. This it is which teaches him to jump as 
timber should be jumped; and when he can do this 
cleverly at the height of a common table, he is not 
very far from being perfect. They get on wonderful- 
ly when they have once acquired the knack; and al- 
though it may take weeks to raise the bar to three 
feet, be not disheartened—a very few lessons will get 
it up to five. 

When the horse has acquired dexterity and confi- 
dence, we must vary the performances, placing both 
bars a good height from the ground, and watching how 
cleverly he will go in and out without touching; and I 
think it always advisable, after the first two or three 
times, to conclude the lesson with a jump at the single 
bar, which he may be allowed to swing over as fast as 
he pleases, in order that we may not too much cramp 
his efforts by continued practice in doubling. Most 
horses will be found to get quite fond of the amuse- 


ment, and eager for the exertion; nor would any one 


believe, who has not witnessed it, the height over 
which they will bound with the greatest apparent ease; 
five feet and upwards being within the compass of any 
animal whose hind-quarters are qualified for the hunt- 
ing field. 

Although I would deprecate all attempts to “ get 
them down,” I must insist upon the bars being fixed 
so strong that they will turn a horse completely over 
rather than give way. I am one of those that think 
the fewer falls horses have, the greater is their cour- 
age likely to be; but in cases of extreme idleness or 
awkwardness, it is far better that the animal should 
sustain a tumble which he will not soon forget, than 
that he should acquire the idea, so dangerous to his 
rider, that timber may be rattled with impunity; and 
upon the same principle a young horse, till he is per- 
fect, should never be ridden at a weak place. The 
smaller the fence the better; but “little and good” 
should be the motto with the tyro. Above all, make 
the lesson short, and send him home directly he has 
done what you require of him. By this means he 
takes a pleasure and a pride in his performance, and 
acquires a docility and readiness which all the severity 
of a Lycurgus could never inculcate. 

Any man with good hands, mild temper, and a pair 
of spurs, can do all that is necessary in the open fields; 
but to teach effectually, it is absolutely essential to 
consider the temper, disposition, and previous habits 
of the pupil. If he is an eager, impetuous horse, take 
him out by himself, and get thoroughly acquainted 
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with him, before you bring him into company; when| had; but when the “ Professor” came, he declared 
there, let him go in front and at ease till he loses his| that the sum was to be doubled for these. There 
restlessness, and can be coaxed into dropping back to were men present who had come more than twenty 
his companions. If he has a heavy boring mouth,| miles; but he declared he would make no reduction 
ride him in a severe bit with a light hand, till he finds| unless their names had been given to the agents, 
it far pleasanter to champ and play with it, than to) though they had seen nothing suggesting but the per- 
inflict pain on himself by hanging on the instrument; Aaps. Some were for calling for their money and 
if so sensitive that he will scarcely bear his mouth to| sending the pretender home; others wanted to hear; 
be touched, put on thick smooth snaffles and running and after spending near two hours in contention, it 
martingales, till he is no longer afraid to ask for that| was finally adjusted, and the people went home to 
support to which he is entitled at his rider’s hands. | dinner, to assemble again at half-past 1 P.M. From 
In short, in these days of “ bridles” there is no excuse) that time till near 6 o’clock, he occupied himself in 





for any horse being improperly bitted; and when we 
have got the key to his mouth, it is our own fault if 
we put him out of tune. 
LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
Prairie Farming—Terra-Culture Lectures. 

Eps. O. Cuttrvator:—Spring has opened gloriously 
upon the prairies, and farmers are at work in good ear- 
nest, plowing and sowing oats and preparing for corn. 
The implements used here require to be of better ma- 
terial than with you, on account of the soil. Iron, for 





telling what could have been better and more lucidly 
told in a quarter of an hour. He did not seem to be 
even a good botanist, and his knowledge of soils was 
evidently very limited. His experience in farming, 
according to his admissions, is chiefly limited to a gar- 
den. On this he has raised a few hills of potatoes, 
&c., and he estimates the product of a square yard, 
and says from this result, that he can tell how to raise 
a thousand or fifteen hundred bushels per acre. 

When he had concluded, I tried to think what there 
was that I was bound not to expose because it was 








plows, etc., will not answer, for the surface soi] has) new to me; and I came to the conclusion that if put 
too little flint in any form to scour it, so that the best! upon oath and ordered to state what I had heard that 
steel is found more profitable. Breaking the original) was not familiar, I should for once have to remain 
prairie requires a heavy team, because roots of some) silent. I hope the people of the west will fully ap- 
of the plants that interlace the sod are very tenacious. | preciate his wonderful disclosures. H. M. T. C. 
But once fairly broken and rotted, and no soil is so es — 
easily cultivated. A boy of a dozen years old can ILLINOIS FARMERS AND RAILROADS. 
plow with all ease. The land does not seem to pack| A bright prospect is now before the I|linois agricul- 
i a -_ Re aa and a is wtb me ge bi ogoehyve a re yo somewhat back- 
why w is not so reliable a crop here as with you.| ward, has been most propitious for our grain growers. 
The surface becomes dry and the strong winds, sweep. From every quarter, oe lone most pf rent wentetit 
ing across the prairies, lay the roots bare, and leaves | of the growing crops; and we believe it is generally 
it liable to winter kill. This reminds me of the visit conceded that a fairer promise of an abundant harvest 
of Prof. Comstock, to lecture on “'Terra-Culture.” | has never been witnessed in Illinois. The winter 
If you have read the expose of his theory, given by wheat looks splendid; and nearly all our farmers have 
gv taney jands to hear bia; fo, tsoogh Wo tains “ve| wilt come Ne’ piteing Geen. To Gio tee onde of 
o ma a ar him; for, alks “five| will soon be planting corn. ou a 
hours” upon a stretch, you will get no other original | cotemporary, should » Ae be “only half a crop,” the 
idea than that published—finding the seat of life be- | yield will surpass that of any former season. 
tween the top and root of the plant, and observing| Before this crop can be ready for market, avast im- 
due care that it shall be no further in nor out of the| provement in the means for its transportation will 
ground than nature suggests. “Follow nature,” is have taken place, thus greatly augmenting the remu- 
the burthen of his discourse. He promises to save a| neration of producers living in the interior, who have 
great amount of labor by his discoveries, which he| heretofore been compelled to haul their grain to a dis- 
purposes to do mainly by not disturbing earth or weeds. | tant market in wagons. Railroads are penetrating 















He certainly cannot know what magnificent weeds 
the people here raise without any effort, or he would 
not think his suggestions necessary. 

I went to hear him, to satisfy myself whether he 
was really such a humbug as some people said, and I 
think I never saw a richer performance on the whole, 
than it turned out. 

A weak, choleric man, with an amount of approba- 
tiveness, that leads him to do a great many ridiculous 
things; his avarice has been excited and his vanity 
flattered till he reallp imagines that he has been raised 
up as a special benefactor to mankind, and that they 
ought benefit him to a vast extent in return. Some 
gentlemen here had corresponded with him, and invi- 
ted him to visit this place, and give his lectures. The 
terms were one dollar down, and five dollars at the 
end of the year, provided they still continued to use 
hissystem. Hiscirculars stated that perhaps he would 
double his price after the first of April. 

When I entered the lecture-room, it was nearly fill- 
ed with farmers, besides a few ladies who hoped to be 
benefittedin their gardening operations. Most of them 
were keen, shrewd men, evidently so far posted up 
that they expected to be humbugged a little, and ap- 
parently thinking they could well afford it. The door- 
keepers admitted the citizens who had not signed the 
invitation for the same amount with the others who 


every nook and corner of the State, and the buyer 
will thus be transported to the very door of the produ- 
cer, purchasing his grain, and other produce of the 
farm, and paying within a few cents of the price given 
at the principal market towns. 

Within less than one month the Central road will 
be finished and in operation from La Salle to Bloom- 
ington, thus forming a Railroad connection between 
the latter place and the sea-board. Early in the fall 
the road will be finished from Springfield to Bloom- 
ington, and this will complete the connection with the 
Mississippi river at this city. Within one month trains 
will run forty miles from Chicago, over the eastern 
branch of the Central Railroad; and by October, more 
than a hundred miles of that branch will be in opera- 
tion. These two lines open a rich farming country, 
hitherto kept out of market by obstacles to transporta- 
tion. In addition to this, the Chicago and Galena 
‘road is being energetically pushed ahead, and fifty 
miles of the western branch of the Central road, from 
La Salle towards Freeport, will be in operation this 
summer; while in our own vicinity, we have the Terre 
Haute and Alton, and the Vincennes and Saint Louis 
roads, both of which run through fine agricultural re- 
gions, and a considerable portion of which will be in 
running order before the fall season sets in.—Alton 
Telegraph, ( April 28). 
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POINTS OF CATTLE. 


The New York State Agricultural Society has done 
a good service in establishing a standard of points, by 
which to judge of the different breeds of cattle. The 
committee to whom this subject was referred are well 
known as judicious stock men, and eminently qualified 
for the duty assigned them. 

Mr. Rorcn, who has presented the schedule of 
points, thus introduces the general subject: 


As to the points constituting excellence, little per- 
haps need be said beyond the remark that reference 
has been had to the particular uses and characteristics 
of the respective variety under consideration. For 
instance, the heavy, massive form of the beef-making, 
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| constitution must depend on their perfect development, 
|and the ample room thus afforded for the free action 
of the heart and lungs—8. 

The Brisket-—However deep or projecting, must not 
be confounded with capacity of chest; for, though a 
very attractive and selling point, it ia reality adds 
nothing to the space within, however it may increase 
\the girth without. It is in fact nothing more nor less 
than a muscular adipose substance, attached to the 
janterior portion of the sternum, or breast-bone, and 
thence extending itself back. This form, however, of 
the brisket, indicates a disposition to lay on fat gen- 
erally throughout the frame, and in this point of view 
is valuable—4. 

The Shoulder—Where weight, as in the Short-horn, 

















indolent Short-horn, would be, in many of its details, | is the object, should be somewhat upright and of good 
inapplicable to the activity of the North Devon, whose | width at the points, with the blade-bone just sufficient- 
great excellence as a laborer on a light soil must be ly curved to blend its upper portion smoothly with 
one of its leading considerations in the estimate of its |the crops—3. 


usefulness, So again, of the Hereford, whose double! ‘The Crops—Must be full and level with the shoul- 
value in the yoke and in the shambles requires a bal- ders and back, and is, perhaps, one of the most diffi 
ance of properties that is not called for in the animal | cult points to breed right in the Short-horn—4. 

whose only destination is the butcker’s block. The} ‘The Back, Loins, and Hips—Should be broad and 
Ayrshire is a breed whose improvement has had refer- | wide, forming a straight and even line from the neck 


ence solely to dairy properties; it would be destructive, to the setting on of the tail, the hips and hucks round 
therefore, of that very improvement to require in this and well covered—6. 


either the substance or symmetry of the other breeds.; ‘T'he Rumps—Laid up high, with plenty-of flesh on 
Another consideration has also influenced the nu- their extremities—3. 


merical value affixed to the same points in different! T'he Pelvis—Should be large, indicated by the width 
breeds; which is, that where, from a natural or original | of hips (as already mentioned) and the breadth of the 
tendency, there is a deficiency or a difficulty in bring- twist—2. 

ing any one or more points up to a maximum, they are, ‘The Twist—Should be so well filled out in its 
marked higher in that breed than in one known to be |“ seam” as to form nearly an even and wide plane 
naturally strong in that particular; for instance, it is | betweee the thighs—1. 

more difficult, from the general conformation of the! T'he Quarters—Long, straight, and well developed 
animal, the heavy shoulder, and the massiveness downwards—3. 

throughout, required in the Short-horn, to breed the; The Carcass—Round; the ribs nearly circular, and 
crops full up and even than it is to do so in a North | extending well back—1. 

Devon; hence, that point well developed inthe Short-| The Flanks—Deep, wide, and full in proportion to 
horn is marked 4; in the North Devon only 3. Soin | condition—1. 

the Ayrshire, whose great excellence is her dairy prop-. The Leg—Short, straight, and standing square with 
erties, the udder is marked 6, while in the other varie- the body—2. 

ties of improved breeds it is marked low, inasmuch as__‘T'he Plate of the Belly—Strong, and thus preserving 
their improvement has had reference solely to early | nearly a straight under-line—1. 

maturity, weight, symmetry, reduced offal, quality,and| The Tail—Flat and broad at its root, but fine in its 


the best feeding properties, yielding the greatest|cord, and placed high up, and on a level with the 
amount of meat at the smallest expense. rumps—2. 


| The Carriage—Of an animal gives style and beauty; 
peggeeetespenr yp iicre-toi 'the walk should be square and the step quick; the 

Pedigree.—Showing unbroken descent, on both sides, | head up—1. 
from known animals, as found in the English Herd-| Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding prop- 
Book—40. erties, and the value of the animal depend; and upon 

The Head—Small, lean, and bony, tapering to the | the touch of this quality rests in a good measure the 
muzzle, the face somewhat long—2. | grazier’s and the butcher’s judgment. If the “ touch” 

The Nose—Of a light delicate color—1. be good, some deficiency of form may be excused; but 

The Eye—Is of great significance, and should be jif it be hard and stiff, nothing can Compensate for so 
prominent, bright, and clear—* prominent” from an unpromising a feature. In raising the skin from the 
accumulation of “adeps” in the back part of it8 body, between the thumb and finger, it should have a 
socket, which indicates a tendency to lay on fat— soft, flexible, and substantial feel, and when beneath 
“bright,” as an evidence of a good disposition— the out-spread hand it should move easily with it and 
“clear,” as a guaranty of the animal’s health; where- | under it, as though resting on a soft, elastic, cellular 
as, a dull, sluggish eye belongs to a slow feeder, and | substance; which, however, becomes firmer as the ani- 
a wild, restless eye betrays an unquiet, fitful temper—2.| mal ripens. A thin, papery skin is objectionable, 

The Horns—Light in substance and in color, and | more especially in a cold climate—8. 
symmetrically set on the head; the ear somewhat; ‘The Hair—Should be thick, short, and mossy in 
large, thin, and with considerab!e action—1. | winter; fine, soft, and glossy in summer—1. 

he Neck—Rather short than long, tapering to the| The Udder—Pliable and thin in its texture, reach- 
head; clean in the throat, and full at its base, thus | ing well forward, roomy behind, and the teats stand- 
covering and filling out the points of the sholders—2. jing wide apart, and of convenient size—1. 

The Chest—Broad from point to point of the shoul- ~ 
ders; deep from the anterior dorsal-vertebre to the 
floor of the sternum, and both round and full just 
back of the elbows; sometimes designated by the 
phrase, “ thick through the heart.” These are unques- 
tionably the most important points in every animal, as 


HockinG County.—A meeting ‘of the citizens of 
Hocking was held in the Court House at Logan, on 
the 23d of April, at which time a County Agricultural 


Society was organized, and officers elected for the 
year. 
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BUCK ‘‘ MATCHLESS,” 
, Vr., & Wm. CuHamperain, or Rep Hook, N. Y. 


Mr. Campse tt has furnished us the following cor- 
respondence in answer to his inquiries, for publication: 


LETTER FROM MONS. LEROUX. 

Mr. Camrsett:—This is the information you ask 
me for, relative to my sheep. My flock is of Spanish 
origin. My father, in 1800, went to Spain, where he 
bought a hundred sheep and two good rams for 13,000 
francs. Every year he bought one of the best rams 
at Rambouillet. By the care he took of his flocks, he 
obtained a marked progress in them. In 1828 he gave 
me up his farm, which is composed of 300 Hectares of 
land, and his flocks. The same attention was contin- 
ued to the flocks, and has been until now. I take my 
rams sometimes in my flock, and sometimes in Mr. 
Gilbert’s, of Rambouillet, or from Mr. Cugnot. By 
this means I change the blood of my flocks, in better- 
ing them, which is an important thing for a flock. It 
is by the choice of the best rams of these flocks that 
I have obtained one of the best flocks in France. In 
1849 I took ten sheep from three to s'x years old, and 
ten of a year old to the exhibition Lecomice Agricole, 
in the Department Seine et Oise, where all the breed- 
ers of that department were called upon to exhibit their 
productions, I obtained the first prize over the flocks of 
the two departments, and the first of the department of 
the Seine and Oise, as possessing the best qualities. 
In 1852 I took sheep of all ages, sheep a year old and 
ewe lambs, to the exhibition of Pontous, when [ ob- 
tained again the first prize. The prizes are awarded 





by a committee of Agriculturists appointed for that 
purpose, who inspect the sheep presented. 

In the breeding season I class my sheep in different 
lots—each ewe must have the same ram she requires. 
I begin from the 10th to the 20th of June, and I leave 
my rams six weeks with the ewes. I leave them in 
the fields until the lambs begin to drop, then they sleep 
in the sheepfold. I give them } of $ a Kelo of hay 
or vetches; I give them } of a Kelo of bran and one 
Kelo of beet root, each ewe, and when the lambs get 
larger we give them some peas or oats. When the 
lambs begin to eat we separate them from their moth- 
ers, but allow them to suck three times a day, and pass 
the night with the ewes and as they grow stronger 
we wean them by degrees, by allowing them to suck 
twice, then once; after which we separate them nights. 
We give our lambs bran, beet root, and the second 
growth of vetches, which are all good for the lambs. 

My flock is composed of 300 sheep, from three to 
six years old; of 250 from one to two years old; and 
260 lambs. In my male lambs I select 30 or 40 of 
the best, which gives me an excellent choice of rams, 
which I sell at moderate prices. My sheep give me 6 
Kelos of wool, some 9 Kelos, of very superior quality. 

I am glad to hear you are well pleased with the 
sheep you purchased from my flock, when in France. 
The sheep that you have ordered, will be of the best 
quality. Your obt. servant, Leroux. 

Paris, March 4th, 1853. 





Premium Onto Cattite.—We learn that Mr. James 
Gilchrist, of Brunswick, Cuyahoga county, day before 
yesterday, sold in Buffalo. to Mr. Hollabird, of Ver- 
mont, nine head of the celebrated cattle, which took 
the premium at the Ohio State Fair last fall. They 
were sold for the sum of $5,000! Hurra for the Buck- 
eye State, and Cuyahoga!—Plain Dealer, May 11. 

The Plain Dealer’s Geography is badly mixed up.—Eps. 





OLS Oo 


Connecticut—The State Agricultural Society of 
Connecticut has now been organized, and the friends 
of agriculture throughout the State manifest a lively 
interest in its welfare. The Executive Committee, at 
a meeting held at Middletown on the 19th ult., deci- 
ded to hold a fair next autumn, and to offer premiums 
to the amount at least $3,000. The place for holding 
the fair is not yet determined —. Y. Farmer. 
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From the Wool-Grower and Stock Register. 
WOOL-GROWING ON THE PRAIRIES: 

Mr. Epiror:—Considering the present prospective 
high price of wool, I have thought a few words on the 
above subject might be of some interest to your read- 
ers—especially to that portion who may be desirous of 
seeking homes in the west. 

1. The disadvantages, of greater or less magnitude, 
that must be overcome, are many. The man who lo- 
cates upon the prairie with a flock of sheep about him, 
must discredit the stories that he may have heard at 
the east, that this is a “land of sunshine, where con- 
stant summer reigns,” and that it is not necessary to 
make much preparation for winter. We who de- 
pend wholly upon the prairie grass for pasturage 
and hay, must make calculations to feed fully as 
long in winter as we did in Vermont. We are also 
in the habit of feeding a good deal of grain. Although 
the prairie grass affords excellent feed while in its 
prime, it becomes dry and tough in August and Sep- 
tember, and early in October is worthless. The first 
frost kills it to the ground and renders it liable to be 
consumed by the fires at any time. It starts late in 
the spring, and it may be into May before even sheep 
can get a good bite. Then, it is just as important to 
have good shelters as in any country, perhaps moreso. 
Indeed it is folly to attempt to keep sheep here with- 
out them. But little snow usually falls, yet there are 
occasional severe storms, sudden changes, and general 
piercing cold, sweeping winds, from which animals 
must be protected. In the summer a faithful herds- 
man ougt to be in constant attendance, else they may 
stray away, or the wolves and dogs—the latter are 
much the worse—may appropriate the profits, and they 
must besput into a close yard every night. Then the 
rattlesnakes will occasionally bite a favorite sheep, 
which will lie down and die before your eyes. Those 
who are not careful farmers will be annoyed by a mul- 


titude of burrs and seeds of weeds, ever ready to cling | 


to the wool. In selecting a location there should be 


plenty of living water, and then the flock-master may | 
have to go a long distance to find sufficient to wash | 
his sheep in, which may be little else than a mud-pud- 


dle after all. 


2. But all this,in my opinion, is more than balanced 
by the many advantages that the western wool-grower 
Sheep are very healthy 
I never saw sheep thrive better, or appear more 
vigorous and healthy than they are, almost without 
The idea that usually prevails at the 
east, that the prairie grass is rank, coarse and tall 


has over his eastern brethren. 
here. 


exception, here. 


enough to hide a man or horse, is a great mistake. 


On the rolling prairies, or any where that a man in 
his senses wouid take a flock of sheep, it is short, fine, 
Indeed, I know of no feed that 
will fatten all kinds of stock better than prairie grass 
It is not so succulent as east- 
ern pasturage, and animals are liable to looseness on 
being first turned out to grass.“ The hay, when early 
cut and cured without two much sun, is excellent; but 
fed with some kind of roots which are easily raised, it 
would be much better. The actual cost of raising a 
bushel of corn is variously estimated at from 6 to 12} 
cts. It usually sells for 20@25 cts. # bushel. Pas- 
turage and hay, of course, cost nothing but the labor 


and very nutritious. 


in May, June and July. 


expended. 


But the flock-master need not be confined to prairie 
As time elapses, and our means increase, we 
can have pastures and mowing of tymothy, clover, and 
of tame grasses grow 
extremely well here. This is emphatically a grazing 
country. As fast as is necessary, timothy and clover 
(and red-top in the sloughs) are cultivated with abun- 
dant success. Indeed, in some cases the yield is pro- 


grass. 


other tame grasses. All ki: 
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digious. A still farther advance would be to cultivate 
blue-grass, upon which sheep could get much of their 
living during winter, as the ground is generally bare, 
very little snow usually falling, and never to stay only 
a few days. Winter rye, sown early, is said to be 
sometimes used as winter feed. : 

Another method, practiced by some, is to keep their 
sheep wholly on grain. An intelligent farmer, who 
has had much experience with sheep, informs me that 
fifty acres of corn and fifteen of oats will keep a thou- 
sand sheep. The corn is left standing in the field, 
and the sheep turned in several times a day to help 
themselves. In this way they use little or no hay, 
and keep in fine order. This is considered by some 
the cheapest method of wintering them; they waste 
very little. 

We have no difficulty, ordinarily, as to market. 
Wool-buyers, like sheep turned out, generally hasten 
to the fartherest part of the pasture before commencing 
operations. If we do not suffer ourselves to be im- 
posed upon, competition usually enables us to realize 
nearly or quite eastern prices. 

With plenty of tame grass for late fall and early 
spring feed; blue grass, rye, roots, different kinds of 
‘hay, grain, &c.—sheep like a variety—for winter, and 
a range on the prairies in mid-summer, it would seem 
difficult to find a better wool-growing country than this. 
| My own experience with the Merinos has been 
‘crowned with unexpected success. Within the past 
two years, I have brought from Vermont, 230 head, 
mostly 4 and 3 French Merinosheep. They have not 
only endured the fatigue of the journey, and the 
change of climate and feed, but have thrived appa- 
rently as well as though they had remained among 
their native hills. Cuas. F. Tayvor. 
Westfield, Ill., March, 1853. 


From the Pennsylvania Farm Journal. 
EARLY AND LATE CHICKENS. 


Perhaps at this peculiar period of hen-roost celebrity, 
|while the attention of farmers and householders is so 
urgently directed toward the improvement of their 
chickens, a woman may be permitted to give the re- 
sult of her own experience, for the benefit of those 
unfortunate mortals who are unable to obtain the far- 
famed Shanghai, or other imported crowers and cack- 
lers. 

I have been nominal mistress to flocks of chickens 
during at least twenty summers, but for a great part 
of the time I left the management of the poultry-yard 
to whoever was pleased to attend to it. And it was 
managed after this manner. The eggs were collected 
for eating, as long as the cool spring weather continued, 
and no hens permitted to set until May orJune. Then 
the earliest chickens were eaten in the fall, and 
the late half-grown ones kept to perpetuate the stock. 
It is a popular belief that later chickens lay best in 
the spring. Well, our chickens deteriorated sensibly. 
They grew to be no larger than pheasants, and many 
of the young chicks were cripples and unable to walk. 
We were always changing with our neighbors, not 
only crowers, but hens and settings of eggs; all to no 
purpose. Finally I begun to philosophize upon the 
subject. I always preserve the earliest setting of peas, 
beans and other garden vegetables, resolved to try the 
same with my fowls. I observed that half-grown chick- 
ens in the fall were only half-grown chickens the next 
spring. So I commenced by “ setting” my hens as 
early as they showed an inclination, to hatch, and then 
selecting the largest and finest of the chickens for my 
next summer’s stock. (I also keep one crower for 
every five hens, and have no lame chicks). Now I 
have as large, fine, hardy, and prolific fowls, as any 
reasonable woman can desire to possess. 

Lypia Jane Pierson. 
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1853. 
LADIES’ RIDING—USE OF LIME—DRAINING. 

Enpitors Onto Cuttivator:—I liked that illustra- 
tion, “ Ladies’ Horse-back Riding,” in your last Culti- 
vator. Methinks she would have sat her Pegasus 
quite as gracefully, had her costume been more simple 
and less elaborated.* Ike Marvel tells us of a west- 
ern belle at Saratoga, who repaid a New York belle 
for her instruction in matters of the metropolitan fash- 
ions, by a less patronizing, but far more instructive de- 
tail of the fashions at the west. This is as it should 
be—the daughters of the great all-producing State of 
Ohio should be the last to become servile imitators; 
they can well afford to be independent. The exam- 
ple of fine horsemanship they gave at the late fairs in 
Ohio, as graphically noticed at the time in your Culti- 
vator, did much to vary and enliven the great shows; a 
fashion J hope to see goin the inverse order, from west 
to east, that it may redound to that physical education 
among our females so piteously needed at this time, 
both in town and country. 

In your Cultivator, of the 1st April, is a good arti- 
cle, “ When to use Lime and Plaster,” but like many 
other good things of the same genus, it is not entirely 
free from left hand errors. It says, “if the roots of 
clover and herds grass in the spring stand two or three 
inches out of the ground, and in detached parcels, with 
bare ground between—it is the work of sulphuric acid. 
On such land plaster is a positive injury.” I take it 
that the condition of the surface soil as above recited 
is caused by freezing and thawing. Under-draining is 
the sovereign panacea. I believe that in every in- 
stance where the under-drains have been made, the soil 
has been relieved from its incumbent acids as if by 
magic, and even a drier soil, thus treated, ceases to 
heave out the wheat and clover in the winter and early 
spring, when without thorough draining the effect of 
lime or any other alkaline salts is naught. 

Farming in this quarter has much improved of late, 
even those biped, sot disant farmers, who denounce the 
book with honest stubborn hereditary prejudice, cannot 
resist the influence and example of those who both 
read and practice aright. Pipe or tile draining is do- 
ing wonders even on comparatively dry, heavy loams. 
Several who have reluctantly tried the experiment, 
now acknowledge that the half had not been told 
them. The cost of making drains, pipe included, is 
little over twenty-five cents a rod, the last foot in depth 
being made with a narrow curved spade. 

Strange as it may seem, we yet have farmers — 
us who sell their house ashes for a mere pittance; an 
few among those who take the papers seem to know 
how much they are losing in labor and crop by neglect- 
ing to save, make and properly apply nitrogenous ma- 
nure; perhaps not one farmer in ten knows the differ- 
ence between a load of stable manure from the barn 
cellar, and that which has been exhausted of its nitro- 
gen, by exposure, until more than three-fourths of its 
present weight is water. When the day arrives that 
farmers are fully impressed with the great importance 
of understanding the economy of manures, there will 
be much larger crops grown in proportion to the land 
tilled than there is now. As no man will waste the 
labor of his own hands, when he knows how to make 
it more available. 

Great changes are now taking place in the social 
position of our country; fast living seems to keep up 
cheek by jow! with our increasing wealth and mechan- 
ical progress. 8. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., April 22, 1853. 

* Notz.—Our daughter Jennie and her Compagne Equestre, 
Miss L., are riding in dresses made after that style, of grey 
Angola at 12 cents a yard, which, with satin vests and gipsey 
hats, cost in all but $5 each; not very bill-ious, friend W.—Ep. 
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From the Ohio Farmer. 


A DASH OF RAIN. 
BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


Oh, I love to read of the sweet spring showers, 
In poems and pastoral books, 

Of the robes they bring to the wild-wood bowers, 

And the carpets they spread for the broidering flowers, 
On the slopes of the unchained brooks. 

When lambs are out in the meadows at play 

And birds are returning, on tree top and spray, 
To the haunts that they loved of yore; 

But the cold March rains and the April showers 
That we ’ve had for a month and more,— 

They’re death to the lambs and death to the flowers— 

And how can we love the April showers, 

The cold March rains and the April showers, 
That we ’ve had for a month or more. 

[ sit at the window with pen and ink, 
Or book, or needle, in vain, 

For who can sew, or study, or think, 
Or write, in a powerful rain ? 

When a cataract enters at every chink, 

And the big globe-drops that make you wink, 
Come rapping upon the pane; 

And I wish | had staid behind the stove, 
Where the shadows of Egypt lower, 

For then I should n’t have seen the hens 
Walking about in the shower; 

For of all the trivial things in life, 
To set one’s thoughts in a doleful train, 

There’s nothing like seeing a group of hens 
Standing out in the rain. 

For though it is true, the sensible things 
In Bloomers are always drest, 

And may serve in these scientific times, 
For a hydropathic test ; 

Yet nevertheless, were | possessed 
Of the Intervention power, 

There never a fowl should walk at large 
In an aguish April shower. 

Oh a plenty of water is an excellent thing, 
A glorious thing—in Maine! 

And we cannot help wishing we had their Law, 
And they had some of our rain ; 

For the wells are full, and the springs are full, 
And they cannot soon be dry. 

And the virtue there is in that notable law 
’T is a notable time to try. 

So we ll fill to its health a crystal cup 
Of the plentiful April showers. 

And we’ll vote, and labor, and never give up, 
Till a Law, like that Law, is ours! 





Gypsum 1x THE Souts-West.—Dr. George C. Shu- 
mard, of this city, in his speech on Monday evening 
last, before the railroad committee, stated that the 
largest Gypsum field in the world, lies about 300 miles 
west of this place, in the plains, explored by Captain 
Marcy last year, extending over an area of 300 miles 
north and south, east and west. The strata in some 
places is 20 feet thick, of the purest kind, white, and 
in some instances transparent. He said, that there is 
a sufficient quantity of it to supply the whole world, 
and would employ a railroad in its transportation 100 
— Gypsum, when burnt, becomes what is known 

y the name of Plaster of Paris, a very valuable arti- 
cle. Dr. Shumard was with Captain Marcy last year, 
in exploring the head waters of Red River, acting in 
the capacity of physician and geologist.—Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Herald. 


Tue Cuina Aster—Aster Ohinensis.—China As- 
ters were first sent from China to Paris in 1730, and 
have since been carried to all civilized countries. At 
their first introduction they were single and of only 
two colors, red and white. The Germans have taken 
great pains to improve this flower, and the better sorts 
are usually called German Aster. The French are 
particularly fond of Asters, and grow them in the 
greatest perfection. 

The culture of the Aster is similar to that of the 
Balsam. They generally flower better if transplant- 
ed than if allowed to remain where the seed was 
sown. 
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PREMIUM LIST CORRECTED. 
| The following is from the official pamphlet copy of 
‘the Premium List, by the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
lculture, amended from the copy as it was first furnish- 
‘ed for publication. The correction embraces Class A. 
Nos. I, II, IlI, 1V, viz: Short Horns, Devons, Here- 
fords and Ayrshires. The pamphlet copy will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

| CLASS A.—CATTLE.—OHIO. 


| BULLS. 
Best bull over 3 years old, $40; Second best, $15; Third best, $5 
do do 2 do 20 do 10 do 5 


do do 1 15 do 5 
do calf - 10 do 


cows. 
Best cow over 3 years old, $40; Second best, $15; Third best, $5 
do 20 do 10 do 5 


do heifer 
do do 1 do 15 do 10 O. Ag. Rep. & 3 
fers under 3 years of age, to 


, aide ~~ do 10 do 

O. Ag. Rep. and $3. 
T ry 
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ss COLUMBUS, MAY 15, 1853. 
‘SUMMER Rampies.—Mr. and Mrs. BaTEHAM are | 
anticipating the pleasure of a tour westward, during 
the coming two months, passing through portions of | 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and calling | 
on a number of friends in those States, and taking at 
least a glimpse of Prairie Land. Some notes by the 
way will be furnished, of course, for our readers. 


°?DPDA OOo 


do 3 cows and 3 heifers, the hei 
be owned by exhibitor, 
Sa OS 


SHADE AS WINTER PROTECTION TO SHRUBS, &C. 
(IN A LETTER FROM DAVID THOMAS.) 


Many years ago when I procured Ribes sanguineum, 
it was set in a rich border; but I found it so tender as 
,to require protection in winter. After trying it sever- 

InpraAna State Farr.—The Indiana State Board of |al years, it was removed, and replanted where it was 
Agriculture, at a meeting held on the 7th inst., deter- |shaded by a high beard fence,so that when frozen, the 
mined to hold their next State Fair at Lafayette. sunshine could not reach it; and there it has been 
This will ensure an exhibition of the wealth of the | perfectly hardy, blooming beautifully every year. I 
prairie country, and the valley of the Wabash. ‘am in doubt, however, whether my success has been 

The Fair is to be held on the 11th, 12th and 13th chiefly owing to the shade, to a thinner soil, or toa 
of October. greater age—for both of the latter conditions have 

Tria or Rearers anp Mowers.—The State Board "eat influence over some other plants. A shrub that 
have made provision for a trial of Agricultural Ma- |'® stimulated to grow too late in the season to mature 
chines at Wooster, early in July next. A circular, er wood, must be oe | hardy indeed to endure our 
containing Rules and Instructions, has been publish- | winters undamaged. None of your forest trees could 
ed, of which we shall give the substance in our next. | P€4 it, and therefore they quit growing in good time. 

; But I have also found exotic shrubs which were ten- 

CoLUMBIANA County.—We learn by a friend from der when young, that became quite hardy as they be- 
New Lisbon, that the Agricultural Society of Colum- | came more rigid, even when they stood in the same 
biana has purchased a lot of 14 acres near that town, spot. 
for the sum of $1,800. The premises include a large | Some years ago, Dr. Hildreth of Marietta, spoke of 
brick building, which, it is thought, can be made use- | the advantage of planting some tender roses on the 
ful for exhibitions, |north side of buildings, so that sunshine should not 

Our Iowa CoRRESPONDENTS seem most in love with |thawthem. This precaution would be of less account 
their new homes. Many of them were formerly sub- |in our region, where sharp, frosty nights followed 
scribers to the Cultivator, in Ohio, and other eastern immediately by bright sunshine, are so rare, especial- 
States. We notice that the Legislature of this grow- |ly in winter—the condensed vapor of our lakes gen- 
ing State, at its last session, appropriated two hundred | erally forming over us a canopy in such mornings. 
dollars to each county where an Agricultural Society | But in the selection of all shrubs for this purpose they 
should be formed and fifty dollars subscribed. Iowa | must be hardy enough to bear our severest cold in the 
is filling up with a class of emigrants who are some- |shade. Both the Greville and Champney roses are too 
thing better than gambling adventurers. tender for such experiments in this climate, unless the 

Newtown Prerins.—Mr. Robert Seevers, an intelli- | Winters are unusually mild. 
gent nurseryman, who has just removed from Coshoc- With much respect, &c., 
ton co., O., to Oskaloosa, Iowa, has sent us neatdraw-| reatfield, N. Y., 4th mo., 1853. 


D. T. 























ings of the yellow and green Newtown Pippins, and | 
says: “ Many persons contend that these are both the 
same variety, but I am convinced they are different. 
The yellow is longer, a little more lengthened, with a 
shorter and thicker stem than the green variety. It 
is also more yellow, especially at this season. In 
taste the two kinds are very much alike, and both are 
among our best apples for keeping till spring. The 
trees of both grow slow, with slender limbs.” 

Wortpn’s Farr.—The Crystal Palace will be so 
near completion on the 16th inst., that articles for ex- 
hibition in the American Department will be received 
on and after that date. This does not include ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements or paintings, which 
are to occupy an additional building now erecting be- 
tween the main building and reservoir. 


ReMARKS.—The foregoing hints are of much practical im- 
portance to horticulturists in Ohio, where, although the win- 
ters are milder than in Western New York, we have found 
them more injurious to some kind of shrubs and plants, owing 
to the greater amount of sunshine. 

Roses, of the Chinese and other half-hardy varieties, when 
planted on the north side of a building or high fence, or where 
shaded by any other means from the sun in winter, especiall 
during the early half of the day, will endure our winters muc 
better than when fully exposed to the sun. 

Evergreens, also, of exotic kinds, as the yew, box, holly, 
Deodar, cedar, upright juniper, &c., are liable to be injured in 
winter, not so much by the frost, as by the sun's rays coming 
upon them when in a frozen state. By keeping these facts in 
mind when planting, cultivators can avoid the mischief in most 
cases by planting such varieties as are not quite hardy in situ- 
ations where they will be shaded during the early half of the 
day by taller and hardier evergreens, if not by other objects. 

The English Ivy, which is so much admired by travelers, 
and so celebrated in poetry, will not endure our winters except 


The central consolidated lines of New York Rail- | on the north side of a wall or building. There are several 


roads will transport goods intended for the Exhibition 


specimens in this city, thriving well in such situations, but 





free of charge.—N. Y. Tribune, May 7. 





whenever a branch happens to grow where exposed to the 
winter’s sun it is sure to be killed —Ep. O. Cur. 
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TIMELY HINTS ON GARDENING, &C. 


In Planting Cucumbers, Melons and Squashes, 
clayey soils, it is of great advantage to add a few 
shovelfuls of sand or fine gravel to each hill, and well 
mixed with earth; and do not forget to add plenty of 
manure to the soil, not merely to each hill, but through- 
out the entire space to be planted, as the roots will 
spread nearly as far beneath the surface as the vines 
will above. 

The Striped Bug can be best prevented from injur- 
ing vines by placing a frame made of thin boards, say 
a foot square over each hill, and the top covered with 
milinet or mosquito netting, which is very cheap. 
Some who have tried it say that the frames alone,if 9 
or 10 inches high, will answer the purpose, without 
the netting. Another remedy recently published, is, 
place a few grains of assafeetida among the plants, in 
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| there 'e any different treatment with clover for a fer- 

tilizer on light sandy soil and on clay soil! I you 

will give us the answer to these questions in the Cul- 

tivator, you will much oblige me, and also a number of 

your subscribers. Yours, truly, C. 
Ashtabula Co., O. 


REMARKS.—We can only answer in part the numerous in- 
_— of our friend, and request correspondents to give fur- 
ther hints from their own experience on these subjects. 

Whether it would be best to plow in the clover this season 
or wait till the next, would depend upon whether we had much 
use for the clover, hay or pasture—i. e. how well this crop 
would pay for the use of the land; also whether, in our judg- 
ment, the crop of clover tops and roots would be much if any 
larger, to be plowed in, if left another year. Any intelligent 
farmer can settle these points for himself better than we can 
do it for him. 

The best wheat farmers in Western New York, commonly 
allow the clover to stand one year for hay or pasture, and pas- 
ture again the second year till June or July, then just betore 




















each hill; but we have not tried this, and have little |immodintely turn the crop well under, and harrow and sow 
faith in it. / | If plowed under early in the season, the crop of manure is 
Tomatoes are apt to grow too luxuriantly, and pro- | less, and a second plowing is necessary, and this brings the 


duce little fruit, if planted on moist, rich soil, especi- | half decayed clover on to the surface, which is objectionable. 

ally if at all shaded. Select dry and sandy soil, it] Peet, oats be apphed, if at all, to the clover crop in 

any such, only moderately rich, and fully exposed to | aia eats 

the sun—then thin out some of the branches of the | 

plants, if inclined to grow rank, and place sticks, 

hoops, or boards, to keep the fruit off the ground. 
Lettuce makes much larger and better heads when and evel 

transplanted, than if left in the seed bed. ‘The ground | various interests which it so ably advocates. 

should be moist and rich, and if partially shaded (not| IxLtvstratep Macazine or Art.—The May No., 

under trees,) all the better, as our summer sun is too} Part V, of this periodical is decidedly fresh and beau- 

warm for this crop. Give plentiful waterings in dry | tiful—an improvement on former issues. Published 

weather. We expect the two varieties of lettuce seed | by Alex. Montgomery, 17 Spruce St., N. Y. 

imported and distributed by us this season will prove} m,,., Perut.an Meweston—Comeé trom the came 


superior to the ordinary kinds. ‘ . | Publisher as the above, and is intended to present “ a 
Celery is fast coming into general use, especially in | 


our towns snd cities, and there is no reason why far- |regular course of instruction in every department of 
> 


" is te ! 
mers should not have this winter luxury—except that | knowledge.” The Publisher bas at command a large 


. . h | variety of illustrative engravings, which cannot fail to 
or culture eee ar ae and labor than t ey are | render the work attractive as well asuseful. 44 large 
willing to bestow. Full instructions on this subject pages. Monthly: $1.50 a year 

have been given in former volumes of this paper, (see Atle y: : a . ; 

last year’s vol., p. 155,) to which we have nothing Dacuerreotyrinc. Its History and Practice: By A. 
further to add, excpt that moisture and manure (witha Bissee, Dayton, Ohio. 

little salt added,) are the great requisites for a good Pron. is a snug volume of 100 pages, cag ge 
crop. of great service to practitioners in the art. e ha 
Catbages often ow — well, owing to oe wi - — * a aa a prize medal to 
seed, as this vegetable shows a great tencency to de- | this artist at the last Ohio State Fair. 

generate; but bad soil and cultivation is as often the} Kyjrrep anp Missinc.—Several promising publica- 
cause of failure. Depth of soil, richness and moisture, | tions have recently disappeared, either dead or “ gi’n 
with frequent stirring of the surface during the growth | eout,” among which are chronicled the Pen and Pen- 
of the crop will commonly secure good, large heads. ‘cil, Cincinnati; the National Portrait Gallery, Phila- 
The remarks will apply with even more force to cauli- | de)phia; Peabody’s American Chronicle, New York. 
flower and broccoli. | Several others are in a sickly looking condition, but 


Lima Beans are a great luxury, and ought to be | we should be sorry to part with them just yet. 
more common in farmers’ gardens. If planted early, | 


and wet weather succeeds the seed will rot in the GRAIN AND Fruit Prospects seem to be very en- 
ground. From the middle to the last of this month is couraging in all quarters. The season is backward, 
early enough to secure a good crop; and by saving | though favorable to perennial vegetation. The far- 
some of the earliest for seed, there need be no trouble| mers down the valleys south of the National Road 
in always having a supply. Good sandy soil is the | have been planting corn for more than a week past. 
best—and poles are required 8 or 12 feet long. | ° wes 

Lawns or grass plats should be mown as often as} Dearn or “ Gamsoy.”—We regret to learn that the 
once a fortnight, if it is desired to secure a fine, smooth | very fine imported Durham Bull, purchased by M. L. 
turf. | Sullivant, Esq., at the Chillicothe sale last fall for $1,- 


ty . fi a ' 
USE OF CLOVER AS MANURE—INQUIRIES. | 400, died a few days ago of inflammation in the head 


He was insured for $1,000 or over. 

Eps. O. Cutt.:—I seeded a field last spring to clo- —— ° : 
ver; mostly a clay soil; the seed took well; my object} Tuscarawas County.—A meeting of the Managers 
is, to plow in the clover for a fertilizer, and I wish to|of this Society was held at Canal Dover on the 30th 
learn the best time to do it, whether the present sea-|of April, at which it was agreed that the Agricultaral 
son, or not until another? and if done this season,| Fairs of the county should be held alternately at New 
should it be pastured any! and if not until another| Philadelphia and Canal Dover. Each town furnish- 
year, which will be the best, to pasture or mow this ing permanent show grounds for the exhibitions. We 
summer? and will plaster be beneficial? and if eo,| are glad to notice the good feeling which seems to 
how much per acre, and what time sowed? should | prevail in this enterprizing Society. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Pitow, Loom anp Axvit, is punctual in its vis- 
its, and pursues the even tenor of its way among the 
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Exevation oF P. Barser’s Dairy BuiLprines. 


CHEESE DAIRY BUILDINGS, 
BY PARIS BARBER, HOMER, NEW YORK. 


In submitting my plan, I will simply say, that in 
getting up my cheese dairy buildings and fixtures. the 
first point aimed at was economy in construction, with 
the greatest convenience in all its parts for labor saving, 
which I consider the all-important point in dairying. 
My cheese or store-room, is 22 by 36 feet; it stands 1 
foot from the ground, and is thoroughly banked upon 
the inside of the wall to prevent frost. It is planked 
and then boarded up and down, and battened. Inside 
is finished by a narrow lath over each crack, and lathed 
and plastered in the usual way; the floor is lined to 
make it firm and tight, and planed and jointed. The 
counters or shelves are around the outside and two 
through the midle of the room, two tier deep; the lower 
one is six inches from the floor, the space between is 
two feet three inches; the post or legs are turned to 
prevent bruising the cheese in turning. The room 
will hold, with the present shelves, 250 cheeses, pressed 
in an 18 inch hoop, and by the addition of another 
tier of shelves, the number could be greatly increased. 
The windows have sliding shutters on the inside, by 
which I can make it dark, and wire gauze on the outside, 
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to prevent flies; both of which you will readily see is 
of great importance. There is a large store-room 
above, with a swing stairway, to rise and fall as need- 
ed. The room is so tight and well built, that I have 
not had any trouble in keeping the cheese from freez- 
ing during the coldest weather, with an ordinary stove. 
Cost of building, all complete, $282.92, ( builder’s bill). 
My work room is 16 by 20 feet; it is 18 feet from the 
store room, and is connected with it by a car-way, and 
saves carrying the cheese by hand. The building is 
finished in a similar manner to the first described. I 
have a constant supply of soft spring water, running 
from a spring on the farm. The apparatus for the 
manufacture of cheese, consists of a furnace or steamer 
for heating water and scalding whey; two cisterns, 
a wooden one, and a tin one fit for the manufacture of 
cheese. Presses; tub for hot water; conductor for 
conveying the whey to the reservoir. Cost of room 
$125.50. 

My milking barn or shed, 24 by 75 feet, with stan- 
chions and feeding boxes for 50 cows; the floor is paved 
with stone, it has swinging gates on the sides, and is 6 
feet in the rear of the two buildings referred to, which 
makes it very easy of access for the milkers; it also 
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makes a division in my cattle y 
large loft for storing hay or corn fodder. Cost $180.- 
50. The cost of the three buildings is $588.92. 

The advantages claimed, are: First, economy of 
construction; second, facilities for doing work; third, 
preventives — flies, (by dark shutters and wire 
gauze for windows); fourth, security against freezing 
in winter; fitth, internal arrangements, (counters, 
&c.); sixth, soft spring water, drainage, &c.; seventh, 
conveniences for milking, feeding, &c.; eighth, gen- 
eral appearance.— Transactions of N. Y. Ag. Society. 





From the Cincinnati Commercial. 

SPRING MANAGEMENT OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 

The first half of this month is generally the best 
time to select, when transferring plants from the pro- 
tection afforded by the artificial heat of the parlor, to 
exposure in the open air. 

When making this important change, it must be 
kept in view that, in order to give full play to the nat- 
ural development of the plants, as to size and beauty, 
it is necessary to consult the wants and habits of the 
various species. Some flourish under the full influ- 
ence of the sun, air and rain, while others require to 
be sometimes protected from it. 

The Camellia-japonica, Primrose, Daphne, Gardenia, 
Lobelia, Erica, Azalia-indica, Hydrange-hortensis, Fuch- 
sia, Calceolaria, Polyanthus, Auricula, Rhododendron, 
and others of similar habits and constitution require 
to be so situated as to have plenty of air and light, 
but must, at the same time, be guarded from the direct 
rays of the mid-day sun. 

I have uniformly been most successful in bringing 
the Azalea to the greatest perfection by leaving 
the plant fully exposed to the sun, but keeping 
the pot in the shade. The only explanation I can 
give of this result is that the pot, on becoming heated, 
dries up the moisture of the soil within, which is thus 
rendered quite unsuitable for sustaining vegetation, 
and would eventually result in the death of the plant. 
The Azaleais more likely to suffer injury in this way, 
from the fact that the light porous kind of compost, in 
which it is generally grown, is much sooner parched 
by the heat than the heavier and more humid compost 
in which other plants thrive. 

The Cactus, Amaryllis, Aloe, Mesembryanthemum, 
and others of similar character, may be exposed to the 
sun; if, however, it be convenient to shade them du- 
ring the hottest hours of very warm days, it might be 
expedient. They should also be protected from show- 
ers of rain when unusually long or heavy. 

All kinds of plants coming under the denomination 
succulent, in my opinion, thrive best by being exposed 
to the full influence of the sun. 

The Chrysanthemum should be topped during next 
month, which operation usually tends to produce a 
handsome; bushy plant. A single stem is quite suffi- 
cient to form a beautiful and complete plant. In my 
managemegpt of them I have been most successful, 
both as regards the flowers and plants, by growing 
them from cuttings. At the beginning of this month 
I take off the cuttings, and plant them in the smallest 
kind of pots, technically known as thumb-pots, filled 
with light, loose, rich soil, and on perceiving the pots 
to be filled with the roots, I shift them into those of 
one size larger, and so on until August. By this course 
I very seldom fail to obtain fine, healthy, beautiful 
dwarf plants. If it be intended to set the Crysanthe- 
mum in borders, it should be attended to immediately. 

If it be designed to place any plants in borders on 
account of their delicate or unhealthy condition, now 
is the time to set about it. Many plants would be 
materially benefitted by this treatment. 

The following are a few of the numerous kinds that 
should be placed out in the border: The Orange, 
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ard, and affords a fine; Lemon, Gardenia, Clerodendrum-fragrans-multiplex, 


(known by many as the Volkameria-japonica,) Salvia, 
Fuchsia, or Ladies’ Ear-Drop, Linum, Wall-Flower, 
Carnation, Pomegranate, Pelargonium, or Geranium, 
Manettia, Verbena, Aloysa-citriodora, Hydrange-horten- 
| sis, Oleander, Rose, Pink, Picotee, gc. The soil of 
the borders in which the above plants, and many oth- 
ers which I cannot now mention, are to be set out, 
should be made very rich, and be dug up. 

It is necessary to take great care lest the ball of 
earth that adheres to the roots, be broken, when turn- 
ing plants out of the pots. Tuomas SHEREN. 





SIFTINGS AND ANSWERS. 

Wens on Cartie.—J. D. Johnson, of Stark county, 
relates an instance of successful treatment of a wen 
upon the jaw of an ox, in his possession. After first 
extracting the wen with a knife, it continued to en- 
large and harden for some weeks, when it was laid 
open in the middle, and a small quantity of arsenic 
injected once a day for a week; after which the wen 
| commenced shrinking in size, and separating from the 
| flesh, until a complete cure was effected. 
| Sweet Exper ror Bues.—E. Skinner, of Geauga 
| conates says, a decoction of the sweet elder leaves 
| will prevent the ravages of yellow bugs in vines. The 
water should be applied every evening while the plants 
are young. We do not believe there is any better 
plan than to use the milinet screens described last 

ear. 
| Our correspondent also says that salt in the soil, 
| will prevent the potato rot. 
| Svussominc anp Draintnc.—L. Taber, of Mt. Plea- 
sant, says, the experience of the last seasons has de- 
monstrated the necessity of subsoiling and draining 
| for wheat, even in the hilly sections of Jefferson co., 
where the soil is moist and spouty. 

Hoven 1n Cattie.—J. 8. G. testifies to the efficacy 

of the remedy we have before published, of inserting 
‘8 hay rope in the animal’s mouth; and adds that the 
rope should be first tarred; and also, that if the animal 
be driven gently up hill, the difficulty will be sooner 
‘removed. 
Tus Srunt rx Horses, is a bony tumor upon the 
| bone of the inside of the foreleg, not unlike a bone 
|Spavin, and generally caused in the same way, fre- 
quently by the outer heel of the shoe being raised too 
big If treated at all, it is best to take it early, shave 
off the hair and rub on for a few days a mercurial oint- 
ment mixed with hydriorate of potash and lard, then 
apply an active blister once or twice. If of recent 
formation, the tumor will soon after begin to gradually 
disappear. The old and barbarous system of boring 
and crushing, is hardly advisable. 


Jaunpice, on YELLOw Water, in horses, is caused 
by obstruction in the duct which conveys the bile from 
the liver to the intestines, and is accompanied with 
inflammation of the bowels and lungs. This should 
be removed by purging and bleeding, and the animal 
treated with a light, open diet of gruel, with a few 
pieces of carrots or other green feed, and kept well 
clothed in a ventilated stable, not too cold. 

Tue Foor Ar 1n Suter, unless quite virulent, may 
be successfully treated by cleansing the hoofs in soap 
suds and applying pulverized burnt alum, then cover 
with tar and grease: or the feet may be immersed for 
a short time in a solution of blue vitriol, and until a 
cure is effected, the animals should be kept from go- 
ing in mucky earth, or among sharp grasses. 
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If you would enjoy your meals, be good natured. 
An angry man can’t tell whether he is eating boiled 
cabbage or stewed umbrellas. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


THE KITCHEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES. 

In speaking of household conveniences, as we prom- 
ised in the last number, we shall commence with the 
kitchen, for this is perhaps the most important room of 
the house. Here the daily food of the family is pre- 
pared, and upon this depends to a great extent their 
health and comfort. Here, too, the females of the 
household employ much of their time, especially in 
families unaccustomed to employ hired belp in the 
kitchen; and even where this is done, a thrifty house- 
wife always prefers to superintend her work, and of 
course takes many steps herself. Add to this the fact 
that in this country we are constantly liable at a day’s 
warning to be left without assistance, and this liability 
will doubtless increase, so that we shall be obliged both 
in city and country, not only to educate our daughters 
in the knowledge of all branches of housewifery, but 
to construct our houses with especial reference to their 
aduptedness to this emergency. 

Most American women have feeble health, and for 
them a few steps saved is a great help. If the kitchen 
and accessories are conveniently arranged and properly 
supplied with utensils, the work will be greatly light- 
ened, and time, strength and tempersaved. A feeble, 
constantly wearied housekeeper, is apt to be a fretful 
mother and wife; and one who regards either her own 
health, or a peaceful, happy home, will be more anx- 
ious to have this department properly cared for, than 
that which is appropriated to company. A plain par- 
lor and comfortable kitchen, give far more evidence of 
good sense, than a showy parlor and an inconvenient 
and poorly furnished kitchen, and nearly every woman 
we believe, can if she wishes it, have her choice of 
these; and her husband, if a prudent, sensible man, 
will approve of a greater expenditure here, even 
though less can be afforded elsewhere. 

A good wood-house adjoining the kitchen, and well 
supplied with seasoned wood, is one of the most im- 
portant appendages to a kitchen, as green wood, irreg- 
ular meals and cross words, are usually found in com- 
pany. In families where you see the wood drawn by 
the load as it is wanted, a little cut at a time, and the 
cook obliged to bring it in by the armful from the yard, 


and that too while the rain is falling, you will be quite | 


safe in concluding that the same shiftlessness will be 
exhibited in all departments. An adequate supply of 
wood for the year should be drawn in the winter, and 
immediately cut and piled in the wood-house, where it 
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(should be placed over it. Then a large cistern should 
| be dug, paved and walled with brick, and coated with 
water lime, and the whole rendered nearly air-tight, 
‘either by making the cistern jug-shaped, or by cover- 
‘ing it with jointed boards. These cisterns can now 
be built at a small expense. Tin or wooden troughs 
should be fastened along the eaves, to conduct the wa- 
ter to the cistern. A small cast iron pump (costing 
about $2) should be placed over the kitchen sink, and 
should be supplied with water by a leaden pipe from 
the cistern. An ample supply of pure soft water can 
thus be secured for all kitchen purposes. 

A good gutter or drain should be laid with small 
stones from near the back door, to some low ground 
at a distance, and no slops should ever be suffered to 
be thrown upon the ground to render the place un- 
sightly or unhealthy. Cover the drain except where 
slops are to be thrown in, and have the drainage from 
the kitchen sink empty here by a pipe. 

But this subject is an extensive one, and we must 
reserve the remaining items for another number. 


7 see 


MEDICAL DIPLOMAS.—REPLY TO MRS, TRAGO. 


Mrs. Batenam:—I cordially respond to some of the 
remarks made by sister Trago, in her strictures upon 
my late article upon female physicians, medical socie- 
ties, &c. I beg leave, however, to dissent from the 
principle which her view of medical practice would 
seem to encourage, namely superficial medical knowl- 
edge, and freedom for all to practice. I believe that 
nothing but an unwillingness to harrow the feelings 
of surviving relatives, has prevented a searching in- 
vestigation into the causes of the needless loss of life, 
particularly among our young mothers. And I for one 
shall hail the day that sees this State freely open its 
medical colleges to female students, or what is better, 
grant an appropriation for the endowment of female 
medical colleges; for without thorough education, wo- 
man never can fully recover that branch of the prac- 
tice which was justly and properly her own, sanction- 
_ed by society, and we may believe by the direct appro- 
_ bation of Heaven, as in the case of the Hebrew female 
physicians, down to the late period of 1663. I must 
still contend that should such an act be passed, a di- 
ploma from the right stamp of medical colleges will 
be necessary to success, as a tangible evidence of 
ability and acquirement. 

_ Itis very true that self-conceited youths get diplo- 
mas, and are called to a parturient chamber, yet I never 
knew one appear there uninvited. Discard male phy- 
‘sicians entirely on such occasions, and this one spot 
will be sacred from these abuses. If any of these 








will be of easy access, and protected from the weather. youths get diplomas without sufficient study, they are 
Any farmer can accomplish this with little trouble if exceptions to the rule, for a diploma is and should be 
he has a will to do it, and the change it would produce | an evidence that the individual is qualified by a thor- 
would be to him an ample reward. ough course of study to practice medicine. Abuses 
A convenient supply of good water is perhaps the occur in all Institutions, and shall we throw aside a 
next important item. We have known many a far- good system, or a good institution because it has been 
mer’s wife obliged to go for water a considerable dis- | abused? Prejudiced society wil] make no apology for 
tance to a well where the cattle were watered, and | mistakes or mal-practice of female physicians I fear, 
there without the aid of pump or sweep, lower her but charge it to their want of capacity. Elevate then 
pail, fill it, and draw it up by her own unaided strength. your standard of attainment instead of lowering it, 
And we have known others who brought all their wa- | and prove yourselves equal to the task you propose to 
ter by hand up a considerable ascent from a spring a accomplish; thus forever setting at rest the question 
number of rods from the house; and at the prospect of of woman’s mental and Saepuleat wouinubie. 
rain these women would bustle about and place tubs, But why should a medical education and a diploma 
barrels, kettles, &c., under the eaves for rain water, be objected tot For my life I could never see why 
and when this resource failed, try to soften hard water common sort of folks, after getting a diploma, could 
for washing. ,not know the medical qualities of roots and herbs, or 
All this is a great waste of strength and time. A the sanitary virtues of vapor baths, wet sheets, &c., 
good well should be dug near the house, in the wood- | just as well as common sort of folks do without medi- 
house if possible, so as to prevent the necessity of go- cal education. It is a mistake entirely that in acquir- 
ing out in the rain for water. This well should be ing one the other is lost sight of. Since it is a part 
for household purposes exclusively, and a good pump of the study to learn the qualities of all these reme- 
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dial agents, it would be very singular if this knowledge 
did not better qualify one to use them. 

Now though wet sheets, vapor baths, roots and herbs, 
number six, and sarsapariila, may be good in their 
place, I have such confidence in the facts gathered by 
ages of investigation, that I think this should be made 
available without prejudice, rather than discarded as 
unworthy of our attention. It will be a long time ere 
“ fast people” will confer as much benefit upon medi- 
cal science as the regular profession have. And how 
a thorough medical education, and a diploma from the 
right stamp of medical institutions, if you please, can 
disqualify one from proving all things and holding fast 
to the good, is more than I can tell. 

Sister Trago inquires: “ Have I not a right to em- | 
ploy those whom I think can do what I want done best!” | 

I answer yes, with an interminable if. Jf your lib- | 
erty in this respect shall conduce to the general good, 
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Lorin Anprews is named as a suitable person to 
fill the office of State Commissioner of Public Schools 
—as provided by the new school law of Ohio. We 
notice that a circular, setting forth his peculiar fitness 
for that position, with the signatures of a large por- 
tion of the leading teachers of the State, is now in 
circulation. We heartily approve the selection, and 
earnestly hope all parties will unite to confide in him 
this important trust We know him to be eminently 


worthy, impartial, and devoted to the best interests of 
educational progression. 


-eo>- oo 

Bayne’s Panorama or A Voyace To Europe, has 
just been exhibited in our city, and we hope will be 
extensively shown through the State, so that our coun- 
try friends. old and young, will have an opportunity to 
see it. Itis a beautiful work of art, and will give a 
more correct idea of the scenes delineated than the 











tb é — |most lengthened description. We have witnessed 
if by so doing you do not injure yoursclf, if you dont | most of the scenes represented in England and upon 
injure your family or friends, ¢f you do not encourage | the Rhine, and find the representations exceedingly 
impostors and pretenders, if you do not set a bad eX-| natural, and only falling short of a bona-fide voyage. 
ample in community, and so on ad infinitum. I havea | ~ — 
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case in point. A father—a convert to the remedial MRS. SWISSHELM’S LETTERS TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 
virtues of animal magnetism, having two daughters | Prax 
and a niece, who were ill because they had nothing’ Pa = vee F orang petit ne ct ee ag S 
else to do, sent for a mesmerizer to restore them to |. atyp ost mar P , 


niger - . |in the Jast number of the Cultivator. We extract, 
health. This ignorant pretender, conscious of his | below, one of the best written and timely of the let- 
right to practice his own eystem, came in accordance | ters and hope its hints will be regarded by all. 
with the desire of the uncle and father, who was also | The work is for sale by Messrs. Burr & Ranpatz, 
conscious of his right to employ whom he pleased, and | +> tis city. and we presume in many other of our 
received a fee for mesmerizing these invalids daily for | owas tad we P y 
several weeks. They soon became nervous—confined | . 
to the room, soon to the bed, and at last were thrown 
into convulsions. But the more ill they were, the , —_— ; 
more were they mesmerized. The sequel was, one| Did you ever see that stirring appeal, girls, “ Open 
died, another became a cripple for life, with weak joints, | your windows and let in the light!” It means a great 
and the third was a nervous, helpless invalid for months. | deal; and is often on the lips of reformers—of those 
Yet with the theory of employing whom we please, | who wish the world to grow wiser and better! But 
and whom we employ should be paid, with no conser- | Fy is another oy begs ae 9 pone hang she 
vative law to restrain and govern individual action, |“ Open your windows and let in theair! Light, phy- 
the mesmerizer did what he had a right to do, the | sical or moral, is not mg essential to vision, than air, 
i i | fresh air, to health and happiness. Yet how careful 
iter dd whet he hak seit w du end geaas Ee anna ee 
were in duty bound to do, since it was the right of —— have re ate “a » Foam ‘“ night 
their protector to have it thus; and yet one valuable air, the damp night air!” One would think to hear 
life was lost and another rendered helpless. I do not | the lectures of some careful old ladies, that the pesti- 
sneer at parental protection; it is right that the parent | lence wasteth, not at noontide, but at midnight; that 
should protect his and her child; nature indicates this; | the air undergoes some fearful transformation soon 
pl da ples hagh set rene rma 0 f= deren err BeBe mme rer tg 
reg absolutism, and pro ° c ’ 
us all, and see that no individual right necessary to | people did not bring the cattle, horses, dogs, birds, and 
life, happiness and improvement is left unguarded. _| even insects in out of the damp night air; and won- 


: . oo 
M. A. Bronson. | ering why they did not all catch cold and die! The 
idea was correct, for if there are any noxious vapors 
and foul miasmas in the air at night, which would 
Remarks —The foregoing article contains some valuable make it gah ep to en lungs, it would be equally so 
ideas, but the suggestion that the qualifications of physicians |t0 every breathing thing. Let no one persuade you 
should be regulated by law, is certainly an impracticable one. | there is any thing dangerous in air, and plenty of it, 
Several States have passed, and endeavor to enforce a law sim- | by night or by day. No one should go to sleep with- 
ilar to the one suggested in the above article, but signally fail- out a window or a door open in the room. Most of 
ed, and so great was the dissatisfaction in New York State, b P | ’ 
that the regular practitioners who had desired its passage, were | OUT bed-rooms are so small, that one person would 
among the first to petition for its repeal. breath all the air in one hour or two; and if there is 


The country is cursed with quacks, we all know, but as it|no communication between that and the outer air, 
seems to us, the only means of remedying the evil is to so en- | 


lighten public sentiment, that only the qualified shall be pat- | — see begin a breathe he sain Ree r. beso 
ronized. Let educated female physicians become common, | Geos way er Se Ie to understand how refreshing 
let physiology be taught in all the common schools, and let the | this is, would be to put your face close to another per- 


mass of the people understand more of the laws of life and|son’s, and inhale her breath as it passes out of the 
health, and there will be farless quackery. Then let the peo- 


de inctot that the physi¢iane chall be ao longer oracles—etter \lungs. You would feel suffocated directly! for air 
e insi rles— ~| +g : 

le few words and those of ambiguous import, but let the pa- | thrown out of the lungs is like what is cal ed e foul 
tient insist upon knowing the nature of his disease, and by | @!T, which is sometimes formed in wells, in which 


what process the Doctor is seeking a cure. ; men will die instantly. You all know a candle will 
eee ae any been woes own ye | not burn in a well where foul air is, and that prudent 

enemies their endeavors to invest the art with so much of) P . . i 

mystery. t them be out-spoken and above-board, like men men are in the habit of letting down a lighted candle 

engaged in other callings, and then if worthy, they will have | t® the bottom of one, before going into it themselves. 


the confidence of the people and their patronage —Epitress. | If the air is fit to breathe, the candle will burn bright- 


CHAPTER ON VENTILATION. 


Rose Cottage, April 23d, 1853. 
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ly; if not, it will grow dim, or die out, according as 
the air is less or more impure. Well, fill a glass jar 
with water to drive the air all out, hold it with the 

mouth down in a vessel of water, and put a crooked 

tube up into the jar—breathe through the tube, and 

gradually raise the jar so as to let the water pass out, 

and it becomes filled with exhaled breath—put a light- 

ed candle into the jar, and it will die out. The bad 

air from your lungs is not good enough for a candle to 

burn init. It is impure as that at the bottom of wells, 

which kills any thing that goes into it, yet many of 
you put yourselves to trouble to get this kind of air to 

breathe. You close up the windows, nail list around 

the doors, and appear to do all in your power to ex- 

clude heaven’s free gift of fresh air; and the reason 

why thousands of people are not smothered, is, the at- 

mosphere is so subtle, it will work its way through 

every little crevice, so that it is almost impossible to 

get it shut out altogether. Butif people do not get 

themselves quite suffocated, they continue to get pale, 

stupid, nervous, and heavy-headed, for want of that pure 

air which is so anxious to force itself into their rooms, 

but which they contrive to keep barred out. What 

would you think of a man coming down the river ona 

raft who would get a little basin of water and keep it 

for weeks to wash himself in every day, when the 

broad river was running level with his feet! You 

would say he was a fool. Are you any wiser, who 

have fifty miles deep of fresh air above you, and do 

not allow yourself but a few square feet to be used 

over and over again hundreds of times! I wish every 

one of you knew what a curious piece of machinery | 
your lungs and heart are, and how well the atmosphere 

is adapted to our use! I have sat and listened, and | 
looked at men explaining the operation of breathing, | 
until I have trembled at the thought of starving my 

lungs, and thrown back my head to gasp, as if I never 

could get a large enough breath. The air is made of | 
two kinds of gas—but no, if I begin that, this letter | 
will be too long. Next week I will teil you about} 
that; and in the mean time, you keep your windows | 
open night and day. 
blow on you while you sleep, break a pane out of the 
top of the window until you get used to fresh air, and 
then it will require a very strong current of night air) 
to give you a cold. J. G. 8S. 


THE MOTHER’S LAST SONG. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 





Sleep !—The ghostly winds are blowing : 
No moon’s abroad; no star is glowing : 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowi 
To the land where you and | are going 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moon or star, 
To the land where the sinless angels are. 


1 lost my heart to your heartless sire :— 
"T was melted away by his looks of fire; 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire ;— 

But now we’ll go 

Where the waters flow, 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is crue]; the world’s untrue; 
Our foes are many; our friends are few; 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for us to do— 

But fly—fly, 

From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die! 








MRS. M. SENTER, 

PEyYSICIAN, 
High Street, Opposite the New Court House, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Mrs. 8. will pay particular attention to OssTEerrRics, and 
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| RAHMA POOTRA EGGS.—The subscriber hav- 
ing purchased some of the pure and finest specimens of that 
rare and splendid breed of fowls, Brahma Pootra, offers to pack eggs 
carefully, warrant them fresh and pure, and forward promptly any 
distance by express, for $6 per dozen. 
Also, eggs from choice specimen of Royal Cochin China and Buff 
Shanghai, for $3 per dozen; Black Spanish, $2; Polands, $1. 
A few pairs of fowls for sale—warranted pure. 
Letters of inquiry, post paid, promptly answered. 
Sidney, O., April 15, 1853.-3t* JOHN RUE. 
PREMIUM PLOWS—FARMERS ATTENTION! 
NE of the greatest troubles Farmers have to con- 
tend with, is to procure a good Plow, one that will plow deep, run 
light to the team lay the soil well, and scour in all kindsof soil. The 
Premium Steel Mould, Kover Plows, manufactured by the undersigned, 
are giving perfect satisfaction to all who have tried them. We would 
call the attention of farmers and dealers to our assortment of sod and 
stubble Plows. Two silver medals were awarded to those Plows by the 
Ohio state Board of Agriculture at the State Fair in 1852. We also keep 
on hand for sale, Steel Mould Boards, of our latest improved patterns, 
which have our name stamped uponthem. The Michigan Double Plow 
is made by us, andis not excelled by any Plow for deep plowing. 
GARRETT & COTTMAN, 
Plow Manufacturers, 7th st., first door west of Main, 
March 15-4t* Cincinnati, 0. 








AGRICULTURAL AND SEED STORE. 
HAVE opened at No. 162, Main st., Cincinnati, 
a Seed Store, with a Horticultural and Agricultural Warehouse, in- 
tending to keep a constant supply of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultural and Agricultural Implements, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit Tree Stocks,&c. Having anursery and seed farm at Pleas- 
ant Ridge, I can with confidence reec imy Garden Seeds and Fruit 
rees. The business of I. C. Ferris & Co. has been transferred to me. 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
March 15-3tt No. 162, Main st., Cincinnati. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 
HAVE FOR SALE two Ayrshire Bul] Calves— 
e blood. Suffolk and Leicestershire Figs, do. South Down 
Buck Lambs, do. GEO. W. PENNEY. 
Newark, O., April 15, 1853.-2tt 








4GGS FOR HATCHING.—The subscriber, having 

—4 some of the best importatfons of blooded fowls, offers for sale 
Eggs of the following breeds: Cochin China, Buff Shanghai, Grey 
Shanghai, White Shanghai, Guelderland and Golden Pheasant, for 
$3 P dozen; Bolton Grey and Poland, $]. Each variety is yarded 
by itself for pure breeding. The eggs warranted pure, and safely 
sent to any part of the country. JAIRUS ORDWAY. 

Columbus, O., May 1.-3tt 


“ ENGLISH BLUE GRASS” SEED. 
SMALL lot of this celebrated Grass Seed re- 
ceived and for sale by WM. CONCLIN, Jr., 

March 15-3t* No. 25 & 27 West Fifth st., Cin. 


TEEL PLOWS, Cultivators, Corndrills, Seed Sow- 
ers, Harrows, Horse and Hand Rakes, Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chines, Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, Fanning Mills, Ox- 
yokes, Corn and Cob Crushers, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters, Cider 
Mills and Presses, Grass Scythes and Grain Cradles, every description of 
small implements suitable for the farmer, gardener, or fruit grower. 
Canal and Railroad Wheelbarrows by the hundred, dozen, or smaller 
quantity; field and garden Rollers, Churns, Tubs, Buckets, &c. All the 
above articles, with many others too numerous to advertise, in great va- 
riety, from some of the best manufactories in this country, and selected 
with care. W. A. GILL & CO., 
March 15 Ag. Warehouse, Columbus 


TO FLAX GROWERS. 


‘THe subscriber has invented, and builds to order, a 
Flax Machine, which, attended by two hands, is guaranteed to 
dress from three hundred to four hundred and fifty pounds of Flax 
per day. The saving in labor and tow, by comparison, is considered 
equivalent to the cost of dressing Flax by the best common machi- 
nery in this country and Europe. The new Machine is made with 
care to secure strength and durability, and can be run at a speed 
which requires more than two hands to attend it. Unrotted Flax 
straw can be dressed byit. It may be driven by horse-power or oth- 
erwise, and being portable itcan be sent any distance. For the 
present, the price of the Machine complete is $400. Those who 
wish to obtain it, in season to begin operations next autumn, will 
do well to epply soon. 8. A. CLEMENS, 
April 1-3t Springfield, Mass. 

















FOWLS AND EGGS. 


‘THE great desire for procurirg good Poultry, has in- 
duced the subscriber to pay parcicular attention to breeding 
and importing the different varieties of Improved Breeds of Domes- 
——- All a desirous - having the purest and best to 
m, may depen n being faithfully served. Am man 

> of a Ted ome yo on the following: re 4 

anghe, Forbes’ Importation ; Shangha, Dr. Kerr’s Importation ; 
White Shanghw, Eben Wight’s henpertation Cochin China, Black 
Spanish, Guelderland, Golden Pheasant, White Dorking, Poland, 
Bantams, Chittagong. 

Eges of the above varieties 

ace — or water conveyance. 

. B. orders, post paid, promptly attended to, bv bei - 
dressed to Jonn MELENDY, head of Main street, Cincinnati, ee ie 
subscriber, Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 


packed with care and sent to persons 





Female complaints generally. April 15.-2t¢ 


Feb. 15.—3mt P. MELENDY. 
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TO THE CORN GROWERS. 
BARNHILL’'S PATENT CORN PLANTER. 


ONE of the greatest improvements of the age, and 
one of the greatest labor saving implements ever offered to the corn 
wers and farmers of the country. 

This machine has now been in use sufficiently long, and met with 
such Universal commendation wherever introduced as to render its com- 

lete Success no longer a problem. It is capable, by a late improvement 
of planting to any depth, from one to four inches. 

It is recommendation enough in regard to this machine to refer tothe 
fact that the First Premium and Diploma was unanimously awarded to 
it at each Of the Ohio State Fairs, by the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the manufacturers now offer it to the public with entire confi- 
dence in its perfect adaptation to the purpose intended. 

One man and a horse can, with one of these machines, plant with 
ease from seven to ten acres per day, doing the furrowing out, drop- 
ping and covering allat one operation, and doing it altogether better 
than it possibly can be done by hand—as well as at a great saving of 
labor. One or twograins of corn are deposited in the ground every nine 
or ten inches in the furrow, and the corn must of course grow to better 
perfection and yield more abundantly in ears than where the stocks are 
crowded together in a hill. 

It is also equally well adapted to the planting of white beans, peas &c. 

In answer to the frequent inquires made by farmers living at a dis- 
tance, we would say that the “Corn Planter ” is adapted to all kinds of 
land, and will plant with equal accuracy in the rough, rolling, stumpy 
ground, and the level, well cleared field. It will also prove equally sue- 
cessful on Sop, as in any other mode of planting. 

We have the following agents for the sale of our machine : 

Gardner & Walker, Akron, 0. 

John C. Harbert, Richmond Dale, 0. 

John Work. Lancaster, 0. 

Byron, Miller & Shreve Louisville, Ky. 

Wm. A. Gill & Co., Columbus, 0. 

DeWitt & Co., Cleveland, 0. 

John F. Dair & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Allen & Evans, Chillicothe. C. 

Thos. Buist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

0. Kittredge, Dayton, 0. 

Fred. Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. F. Conway & Co., Portsmouth, 0. 

W. T. Dennis & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Mumford & Hooker, Lafayette, Ind. 

A few recommendations are appended from farmers whose reputation 
throughout the Scioto Valley is a sufficient guarantee of their value. 


Messrs. M. Baicat & Co:— 
GENTLEMEN :—Having now had in use, for two years, two of J. Barn- 


hill’s Corn Planters, manufactured by you, I take pleasure in saying to | 
you that you can use my name as a reference to any extent, as to their 


t utility. 
ox well = I satisfied of their complete adaptedness to the purpose of 
planting corn, that too much cannot be said in their praise, and I would 
cordially recommend their speedy introduction throughout the corn 
raising region, as an implement, second in ——. = to ae plow. 
. OB. Renick. 





or ans Machine is decidedly good. — Scientific American, September 
, 1851. 


We would append the names of 
Thomas Huston, James Machie, 
Col. Foster, Ross Co., 
Hugh Bell, Ross Co., 
James Ritchie, Wm. A. Gill, Columbus, 
Morgan Mace, Sprinfield, I., Girty & Elliott, Cleveland, 
ee a Johns, Tlinois. 


Manufactured only by M. BRIGHT & CO,, Circleville, Ohio. 
Orders from all parts of Ohio attended to promptly, if sent early. 
March 15, 1853-3t M. BRIGHT & CO. 


NEW YORK REAPER FOR 1333. 


N ANUFACTURED sy WARDER & BROKAW, 
Laconpa MILLs, Spring field, Ohio, having made arrangements 
with the patentees of these justly celebrated Reapers, we are now 
repared to receive orders and furnish them early in the season. 
They have given entire satisfaction to the practical farmer, where- 
ver introduced, and b the most popular machine over all other 
kinds, for the following, among other reasons: First, the position of 
the Raker, who stands upon the platform facing his work is prefer- 
able to that on any other. Second, for its light draft; two horses 
being all that are necessary to cut from 15 to 18 acres per day. Third, 
for its entire freedom from all side draft. Fourth, in its unequaled 
simplicity of construction. Fifth, from the peculiar construction of 
the guards and sickles it cannot be clogged by fast or slow motion— 
in standing, down or tangled grain. Sixth, it can be changedfroma 
high to low cut, with great ease. Seventh, the cutting bar being 
placed nearly in line between the driving wheel and the inside or 
ground wheel, which latter is 30 inches in diameter, does away with 
all trouble in turning or backing. Eighth, it is the lightest, most 
simple, and most durable machine in use; and for the truth of this 
recommendation we refer to any one of the 2 or 300 farmers who 
purchased them the last year, without one person being dissatisfied, 
so far as heard from; and we challenge any Reaping Machine to 
ual it in all those qualities which es it valuable to the farmer. 
eae warrant them to be well made, of good materials; durable, 
with proper care: that it will cut one and a half acres of wheat or 
other small grain per hour; that it will save one-half to three-fourths 
of grain scattered by ordinary cradling; that the raking can be done 
by aman riding upon the machine. And no sale if it does not fill 
the warranty, upon fair trial. z 
Also, Agents for sale of KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 
April 15.-3tt 


So 
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IMPORTA TION OF | 
| SHORT HORN (DURHAM) CATTLE. 


(THE subscriber will, in June next, go to England 

to ship to America, Short-horn cattle, which he purchased last 
year. He will be in England until November next. To persons wish- 
ing to import cattle, he offers his services to buy and ship such animals 
as they may order. No person in England or America, has had any- 
thing like the experience of he subscriber in selecting and shipping 
eattle to this country. He has spent three summers and autumns in 
the last five years in England for this purpose, and chosen and shipped 
more animals than any person else. He has seen and known every herd 
ofany character in England. No animal ever shipped by him has 
been lost at sea, and every one has arrived in America in perfectly good 
condition. He has selected and imported for Col. Sherwood, of Auburn 
N. Y., and himself a large number of animals which have been winners 
of first prizes. He has also imported for several other persons, cattle 
which have been winners of first prizes. Of these animals, so imported, 
eleven have won first prizes at the New York great Shows, and five of 
eleven have won each two and three first prizes. 

The subscriber will not purchase Short-horns for himse f this year, 
but merely ship those bought for himself last year; and will thus be 
quite free to ss ect Short-horns for others, without any interference of 
his »wo interest with theirs. He refers to the gentlemen named below, 
as to his capacity as a judge and his experience. Persons desiring 
full information as to particulars, can address him. 

AMBROSE STEVENS, Box 299, New York City. 

Refer to M. B. Bateham, editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, 0.; W. T. 
Dennis, editor of Indiana Farmer, Richmond, Wayne co., Ind.; Gen. 
Matson and O. H. Burbridge, Paris, Ky.; Jas. G. Kinnaird, Lexington, 
Ky.; Col. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y.; L. F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y.; 
A. B. Allen and C. M. Saxton, New York City. 








Ohio Exhibition and Trial of Reapers and Mowers, for the 
. ear . 
[HERE will be an exhibition and trial of Reaping 


and Mowing Machines at the town of Wooster, in Wayne co., 
on or about the first week of July next, under the direction of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

The days on which the exhibition and trial will be had, the rules 

by which the Exhibitors and Committee will be governed, and the 

remiums offered, will be duly published in pamphlet form by the 

of April inst. EATS: interested can procure a copy by ad- 
dressing a line to W. W. MATHER, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is hoped a general exhibition of farm implements will also be 
made on the occasion. Every facility will be afforded in order that 
full and complete justice may be done to all parties interested. 

No premiums will be awarded on the occasion except on Mowers 
and Reapers. S. MEDARY, 

J. G. GEST, 
R. W. STEELE, 
Executive Committee of the State Board of Agri 
April 1—to July. 
A. L, Bingham’s Third Annual Sheep Shearing Festival. 
(THE undersigned gives notice that he will hold his 
Third Annual Sheep Shearing Festival, at the well known re- 
sort of James K. Hyde, in Sudbury, Rutland county, Vermont, on 
the first and second days of June next, commencing at ten o’clock 
A.M. He proposes to shear publicly, from fifty to one hundred 
French Merino Ewes, with a view to enable all interested in this 
branch of production, to see and judge for themselves of the weight 
| and value of these sheep as compared with others. All wool grow- 
ers, and manufacturers are em sy Bg to attend. Several 
| very superior Bucks and Ewes, of the best French importations and 
stock will be on exhibition and for sale. A number of gentlemen 
largely interested in the celebrated Black Hawk and other Mo: 
| Horses, have signified their intention to avail themselves of the 
| oceasion to exhibit a splendid collection of the best none oo 


| mont. “ 
| West Cornwall, Vt., April 15, 1853. 
| 





SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 


I WILL sell by auction, at my residence, on Wed- 
nesday, 8th June next, at 1 o’clock, P. M., about Thirty thorough- 
bred Short-horned Cattle. About twenty of them are Cows and Heif- 
ers, the remainder young Bulls. Nearly every animal are the produce 
of the imported bull “ Yorkshire-man ” and 3d “‘ Duke of Cambridge,” 
bred by the late Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, England, and 
“Earl of Seaham” and “ Vane Tempest,” bred by John Stephenson, 
my of Durham, England, and are of his famous Princess family. 
CO ere See ee ae ee , as to 
, &e., &e. 
| will also offer the above named Imported Bull, “ Vane Tempest,”— 
his upset price is $10 0. 
Terms—Cash, or satisfactory notes at three months, payable at the 
Bank of Auburn, with interest. 
I will also offer for sale at that time a few South Down Rams and Suf- 
folk Pigs. 
Catalogues will be ready about 15th March next, and will be found 
with A. B. Allen, Esq., 89 Water st., New York; Sanford Howard, Esq., 
Cultivator Office, Boston; Luther Tucker and B. P. Johnson, Esqrs., 
Albany; L. F. Allen, Esq., Black Rock; M. B. Bateham, Esq., Colum- 
bus, 0.; W. T. Dennis, Esq., Richmond, Ind., and with the subscriber, 
J. M. SHERWOOD, 
March 15 to June.* Auburn, N. Y. 
N OUNTAINEER MORGAN will stand in Savan- 
nah and Ashland the following season. Terms—@6 for single 
service; $13 for insurance. 

MOUNTAINEER is 16 hands high, well proportioned, action, 
of a dark chesnut color, five years old this spring. was pur- 
chased in the northern part of Vermont last November. 

| Pasture furnished to Mares from a distance at reasonable rates. 
Ashland co., April 15, 1853. J. & J. HEARST. 
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Onto Cuttivator Orrice, May 13, 1853. 
We can scarcely note any decided change in the produce trade 
since our last issue. Flour and grain continue in good demand, as 
well as the better qualities of Dairy products. Meatprovisions do not 
regain the buoyancy they had some months ago, even at the redu- 
ced rates. Vegetables are not so high as was expected. Potatoes 
are plenty, and seem generally in good condition; prices are now 
quite within eating limits. The Wool market remains unsettled, 

and current prices are only nominal; few transactions take place. 
New Yor, May 11.—Flour, $4.75@$4.94, for good Ohio. Wheat, 


red Ahio, $1.10; white, $1.18. Oats, 44@47c. Corn, 65c. Butter, 
8@10c., old Ohio; good 16@20c. 


Cixctwnati, May 13.—Flour, for city trade ranging from $3.70@ 
$4. Wheat, red, 73c.; white, 75c. Corn, 43c. in bulk. Oats, do., 
38c.; retail—Corn, 55c.; Oats, 45c. Hogs, $4.50 100 ths. gross. 
Butter, 11@15e. Eggs, 7c. 





Ohio Eyltidator for (853. 


TERMS—Owne DoLuaR PER YEAR. Four copies, ordered 


by one person, (they need not be to one address), THREE | 


DoLiars; nine copies for 81x DoLLars; and at the same 
rate (Sixty-Stx anp Two-Tuirps Cents each, or three 
copies for Two Dotvars), for any additional number— 
payments always in ADVANCE. , 

All subscriptions must commence with the first number 
of a volume; and back numbers of the current year will be 
sent to all new subscribers. 

Back Votumes can be furnished from the commence- 
ment—the full set of eight volumes, neatly bound in printed 
covers, with title page and index, for Five DoLLars; three 
volumes for Two DoLvars, or a single copy for SEVENTY- 
Five Cents. If to be sent by Mail, the postage is TwentY 
Cents per volume, pre-paid. 

PosTaGe Stamps may be remitted in payment for small 
sums. 

Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, 
should state what Post Office it is to be changed from, as 
well as to; and pay postage upon all letters written on their 
own business. 

Missing Numpers will be sent to subscribers on notice 
being given, free of postage. 

Address : BATEHAM & HARRIS, 

Columbus, Ohio. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 

For six lines or less, two insertionS....scecceseceeeS! 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do for each subsequent insertion...... 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 


stand to improve the breed of Horses at the stable of John B. 
Arkley, at Henrietta Corners, Lorain county, Ohio. 
| Prince CHARLEs was sired by the celebrated Black Hawk, of Vt. 
His dam is the celebrated Boston Mare, Butcher Gal. 
| The owner of Prince Charles has, for the satisfaction of those 


7| who may wish the services of his Horse, obtained the annexed cer- 


| tificates of the Messrs. Hills, the owners of Old Black Hawk. 


“ Cor. TRUMAN BopFisH:—We take pleasure in certifying that the 
colt you own, ‘ Prince Chailes,’ was sired by our Horse, Old Black 

| Hawk, and out of the celebrated trotting Mare, Butcher Gal, of Bos- 
| ton, Mass. He was foaled to E. Briggs, Esq., now of Rutland county, 
| Vt. Prince Charles will be five years old the fourth day of July next. 


1} DAVID HILL 


| Bridport, Vt., January 1st, 1853. D. EDGAR HILL.” 

| Also, the certificates of Messrs. E. F. Clark and H. Robinson, of 
Pawlet, Vt., and of D. Williams, of South Adams, Mass., which 

| certify that the Butcher Gal could turn the Cambridge course (one 
mile) in two minutes and thirty-five seconds, and was considered 
one of the fastest Mareg in the country. 

Prince Charles is jet black, 16 hands high, and weighs 1,100 tbs., 
and trots his mile inside of 3 minutes. . 

Terms for the use of said Horse will be $10—one-half to be paid 
at the first service, the other when the mare proves with foal. 

Good keeping will be provided for Mares from a distance; and all 
accidents, escapes, and thefts will be at the risk of the owner. 

TRUMAN BODFISH. 

Henrietta, Lorain county, Ohio, May 15, 1853,-3tt 

JALSTON’S Patent Improvep Grain THRESHER, 

SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—The subscriber has been engaged 
in manufacturing the above machines for a number of years, and 
has introduced them in all of the western grain growing States and 
along-side of the most popular machines in use, and has taken the 

| preference in all cases. 

The advantage this Machine has over all other Machines yet 
introduced, is—First: It will thresh more grain in a given length of 
time, with less power, than any other machine in use. Second: 
The simple construction and durability of the Machine makes a 
very important item to inexperienced hands. Third: In the chafing 
riddle, it being made of perforated sheet iron, so there is no possi- 
bility of choking in damp grain as is the case in other Machines. 
Fourth: In the elevating of the grain, after being separated and 
screened, and the second operation of screening and fanning, which 
leave no possibility of any dirt remaining, and discharges the tail- 
ings back to the cylinder. Fifth: The advantage of having the clean 
grain elevated so it can be discharged some distance from the ma- 
chine by a close spout into a box or bag ready for market. Sixth: 
In the open straw carrier and the trunk, so there is no waste by 
carrying grain with the straw. Seventh: The advantage of attach- 
ing the tumbling shaft in three different places on either side or end 
as the ground or barn suits best. 

The power is simple, strong, and but little gearing, consequently 
the friction is small, and takes less power to drive it, there being 
but four wheels to the power. Being convinced that this machine 
has all the advantages claimed for it, and having spent much time 
in examing all the various machines throughout the east and west, 
have become satisfied that it is unequaled, and the best evidence 
can recommend it. Having taken pains in selecting the best mate- 
rial and workmen, can give entire satisfaction. 


I have a number of these machines being constructed and will 
fill orders for those making early application. . 

Also, Four Horse Threshers, without the Cleaner, Machine Cast- 
| ings, Sausage Grinders, ete., constantly on hand and for sale. 
epairing done on short notice! 


References can be had, with satisfactory evidence from men that 
have used my machines and the various others. 
For further information apply by letter or at my Shop on Se- 
| cond street, Ripley, Brown county, Ohio. 

May 1, 1853.-1t* WILLIAM M’CLURE. 


'THE STOWELL EVERGREEN SWEET CORN 
A quantity of this new and valuable variety, from seed raised by 
| Prof. J.J. Mapes, LL D., forsale. Per bushel, $16; peck, $5; half 
| peck, $3; quart, $1; sent by express or mail to any part of the country, 
| On receipt of the money by post. This is beyond all doubt the best and 
most prolific kind of Sweet Corn ever grown. No farmer should be 
| without it. With ordinary care it will repay cost a hundred times over 
the first season. 
| Dreecrions.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth of an acre, four 
to five kernels to the hill. Prepare ground well. Cultivate like com- 
mon corn. It may be planted any time before the middle of June.— 
| Earlier better. 
Address, post-paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 
April 1-3tt White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 
W E announce to the farming public that we shall 
in afew weeks have our Machines ready for delivery, The 
great success of these Machines, their great simplicity, durability 
and the perfection with which they do their work, give them a de- 
cided superiority over allothers. These machines have been long 
used and severely tested, and the farmer is not making an experi- 
ment in procuring them, as he would do in most others. We bind 
ourselves to refund the money on the return of a Machine in every 
instance where satisfaction is not given. The return must be made 
in a réasonable time. MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 
April-3tt Urbana, Ohio, { 


DEALER IN 
Seeds, Agricultural Implements, Nursery Stocks, &§c., 
No. 25 & 27, West Fifth st., 
CINCINNATI. 








March 15-3t* 

















